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News 
Briefs 


Mark  Ricks  hangs  the  George  W.  Dixon 
House's  new  l9th'Centiiry'Style  wallpaper. 

The  George  W.  Dixon  House 
looks  more  than  ever  as  it  did  in 
the  mid- 19th  century,  thanks  to 
a  brand  spanking  new  wallpaper  job  in 
its  first  floor  rooms  that  was  accom- 
plished using  painstakingly  accurate 
19th-century  techniques. 

The  new  paper,  a  pattern  called 
"Middlefield  Sprig,"  was  custom-made 
for  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  by  Adelphi  Paper  Hangings,  a 
New  York  company  that  specializes 
duplicating  historic  wallpapers  from  the 
era  when  they  were  printed  with  wood 
blocks  on  single  strips  of  paper  rather 
than  continuous  rolls.  Middlefield 
Sprig,  a  pattern  in  use  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  19th  century,  was 
first  discovered  in  an  upstairs  bedroom 
of  a  farmhouse  in  Middlefield,  N.Y.,  says 
Nancy  Richards,  Tryon  Palace's  curator 
of  collections,  who  headed  the  Dixon 
House  decorating  prciject. 

Once  Richards  selected  the  pattern 
from  Adelphi's  offerings,  she  worked 
with  Baltimore-based  historic  color 
consultant  Matthew  Mosca  and  the 
manufacturer  to  devise  a  custom  color 
scheme  that  would  be  both  historically 
appropriate  and  complement  the  Dixon 
House's  upholstered  furnishings.  The 
paper  was  hung  in  July  by  Mark  Ricks,  a 
third-generation  paperhanger  from  New 


Bern  specially  skilled  in  hanging  his- 
toric papers. 

Such  custom  work  does  not  cc^ne 
cheap,  as  any  historic  homeowner 
knows,  and  Richards  says  the  Dixon 
House  wallpaper  cost  $10,000,  or  about 
$200  a  roll.  Money  for  the  project  was 
donated  by  Dr.  James  B.  Congleton  III, 
a  member  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Com- 
mission, and  other  private  sources. 

And  the  result? 

"I  think  it's  terrific,"  says  Richards, 
"and  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  paper  was  made  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries." 


A  grand  total  of  236  years  of  service 
was  recognized  in  May  as  the  Tryon 
Palace  Interpreters  Association  honored 
eight  members  of  the  guide  staff  who 
share  the  distinction  of  having  been 
employed  at  the  Palace  for  more  than 
20  years. 

More  than  50  of  their  colleagues 
gathered  at  the  Commission  House  to 
honor  Mary  Monte  for  her  40  years  of 
service,  Ann  Homer  (39  years),  Eliza- 
beth Midyette  (34  years),  Billie  Slater 
(29  years),  Anne  Allen  (28  years),  Ann 
Williams  (25  years),  Margaret  Hackney 
(21  years),  and  Margaret  Nassef  (20  years). 

Each  honoree  was  presented  with 
flowers,  a  gift  from  the  Tryon  Palace 
Museum  Shop,  and  a  framed  certificate 
of  appreciation. 


Members  of  the  Tryon  Palace  Coun- 
cil of  Friends  will  be  bound  for  Europe 
yet  again  in  spring  when  the  c^rganiza- 
tion  sponsors  a  12-day  trip  to  Vienna, 
Prague,  Budapest  and  Cesky  Krumlov. 

Nelson  McDaniel,  a  Council  of 
Friends  hoard  member  who  has  led 
other  trips  abroad  for  the  group,  has 
signed  on  again  as  tour  guide  for  the 
April  10-22  excursion.  The  trip  is  open 
only  to  members  of  the  Council  of 
Friends.  Complete  details  will  be  mailed 
to  members  in  early  fall.  ♦ 
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A  Woman  of  Maximum  Influence 

TRYON  PALACE  COMMISSION  MEMBER  BETTY  DEBNAM  HUNT  IS  THE  DRIVING  FORCE  BEHIND  THE 
WORLD  RENOWNED  MINI  PAGE 


B)!  Carl  Herko 

Most  people  would  no  doubt 
consider  it  the  pinnacle  of  a 
career  if,  after  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work,  success  and  prominence  in 
their  field,  they  were  accorded  the 
honor  of  induction  into  their  profes- 
sion's hall  of  fame. 

But  Tryon  Palace  Commission  mem- 
ber Betty  Debnam  Hunt  apparently  is 
not  like  most  people,  judging  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  had  that  most  singular  of 
honors  bestowed  upon  her  not  once, 
not  twice,  not  thrice,  but  four  times  in  a 
career  that  is  still  going  strong. 

Not  bad  for  someone  who  started  her 
working  life  as  a  first-grade  schoolteach- 
er in  her  hometown  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 

All  that  recognition  -  the  most 
recent  honor,  just  this  fall,  is  her  induc- 
tion into  the  Educators'  Hall  of  Fame  at 
East  Carolina  University  -  comes  not 
for  her  work  in  any  one  classroom, 
though,  but  for  the  influence  she  wields 
in  countless  thousands  of  American 
classrooms  and  homes  as  founder,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  internationally  syn- 
dicated weekly  newspaper  feature  for 
children  known  as  the  Mini  Page. 

Hunt  was  1 2  years  into  a  career  as  a 
schoolteacher  when  she  first  hit  upon  the 
idea  for  a  newspaper  feature  that  might 
be  useful  in  the  classroom.  But  the 
notion  didn't  come  entirely  out  of  the 
blue:  Her  father,  grandmother  and  grand- 
father were  all  newspaper  people.  She 
pitched  the  idea  for  the  Mini  Page  to  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  where  it  first 
appeared  in  print  on  Aug.  29,  1969. 
Judging  by  what  has  happened  since,  it 
obviously  filled  a  significant  need. 

"I  just  celebrated  its  33rd  birthday," 
she  says. 

Today  Hunt  works  primarily  out  of 
the  Mini  Page's  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  the  Mini  Page  itself  appears  in 


some  500  newspapers  around  the  globe. 
School  children  everywhere  benefit 
from  having  a  section  of  their  home- 
town newspaper  written  especially  tor 
them.  Teachers  value  the  way  it  encour- 
ages literacy  and  often  build  classroom 
lessons  around  it.  Other  adults  enjoy  it 
simply  for  the  refresher  course  it  offers 
as  it  reports  on  important  people  and 
moments  in  history,  fascinating  parts  of 
the  world,  and  various  and  sundry  other 
noteworthy  facets  of  life.  (One  week, 
the  Mini  Page  even  told  the  Tryon 
Palace  story. ) 

Covering  all  those  stories  along  the 
way  has  gained  Hunt  entree  into  places 
few  ever  get  to  see  first-hand. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  times 
was  when  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
asked  me  to  do  a  series  on  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution  in  1987,"  Hunt 
recalls.  "He  asked  me  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  met  with  him  on  several 
occasions  to  talk  about  the  bicentenni- 
al. 1  said  to  my  editor  at  the  syndicate, 
'This  is  sort  of  overwhelming,  to  be 
going  up  and  talking  to  the  chief  justice 
at  the  Supreme  Court.'"  And  he  said, 
"  'Well,  keep  in  mind,  he  wants  to  talk 
to  yt)u  too.'  So  that  made  me  feel  better, 
that  he  wanted  the  Mini  Page  to  carry 
the  message  of  the  bicentennial." 


Yet  even  with  stories  like  that  to 
tell,  ask  Hunt  to  recount  memo- 
rable experiences  from  more  than 
three  decades  of  doing  the  Mini  Page, 
and  her  answer  comes  as  a  surprise. 

"I've  been  out  on  lots  of  interesting 
stories  and  written  about  lots  of  interest- 
ing places,  but  really  what  touched  me 
most  of  all  in  my  career  was  one  day 
when  I  visited  a  school  in  Washington. 
A  child  walked  up  to  me  -  I  was  by 
myself  and  she  was  by  herself,  so  there 


"I'm  very  interested  in  what  goes  oy\  educationally 
at  Tryun  Palace,"  says  Betty  Debnam  Hunt. 


was  nobody  listening  -  and  she  said, 
'Are  you  the  Mini  Page  lady?'  1  said  yes, 
and  she  said,  '1  just  love  the  Mini  Page.' 
That  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  that  this 
little  kid  would  go  out  of  her  way  to 
walk  up  to  me  and  tell  me  that." 

Hunt's  Hall  of  Fame  honor  at  ECU  is 
but  the  latest  in  a  string  of  significant 
accolades  that  have  come  her  way  for 
her  Mini  Page  work.  She  also  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Journalism  Hall  of 

Continued  on  Pai^e  8 
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SPINNERS  AND  WEAVERS  AND  COOKS,  OH  MY.  EVEN  AT  A  REGAL  RESIDENCE,  LIFE  COULD  BE  A  CHORE. 


B^  Priscilla  Speed  Hunter 

Chores  -  the  hane  of  chilJhooei, 
bete  noire  of  hushands  and 
wives,  staple  of  farm  life  -  are 
things  you  have  to  do  before  you  can 
have  fun. 

At  home,  that  is.  Visitors  to  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &.  Gardens,  on 
the  other  hand,  find  that  everyday 
household  chores  are  part  of  the  fun  of 
learning  about  life  in  centuries  past. 

Craftspeople  working  in  the  Palace 
Kitchen  and  character  interpreters  in 
the  Robert  Hay  House  all  demonstrate 
common  domestic  skills  from  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  as  part  of  their  mis- 
sion to  teach  visitors  about  North 
Carolina's  roots.  Although  some 
chores  have  disappeared  or  changed 
beyond  recognition,  others  are 
unchanged  from  Colonial  times.  A 
visit  to  the  Palace  Kitchen  in  the  fall 
of  2002,  for  instance,  makes  it  clear 
that  sweeping  is  sweeping  no  matter 
what  the  century. 

"Our  goal  is  to  educate  the  public 
about  18th-  and  19th-century  ways  of 
life,  to  provide  hands-on  learning 
opportunities,  and  to  introduce  the 
lifestyles  of  the  servant  and  working- 
class  people  in  historic  New  Bern," 
says  Curator  of  Interpretation  Sara 
Kirtland  Spalding. 

And  that  means  doing  chores. 

A  visitor  to  the  Palace  Kitchen 
today  might  see  hearth  cooking,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  clothes  laundering,  or 
doll  making  -  even  though  18th-cen- 
tury servants  working  in  Tryon  Palace's 
Kitchen  Office  would  not  have  done 
some  of  those  crafts  in  that  building. 
Textiles  would  have  been  impo  ted 
from  Europe  for  the  Tryons'  clothing. 
Spinning  to  make  cloth  for  the  ser- 
vants' and  slaves'  attire  might  have 
been  done  on  a  farm  Gov.  Tryon 
owned  just  outside  of  town.  Weaving 
probably  was  done  by  itinerant  trades- 


Schoolchildren  visiting  the  Tryon  PaUice  Kitchen  get  to  experience  crafts  such  as  weav' 
ing  that  were  an  everyday  part  oj  1 8th  century  life. 


men  with  large  looms  that  could  be 
disassembled  for  travel. 

"Some  of  the  crafts  we  demonstrate 
here  were  very  much  a  part  of  18th- 
century  life,"  says  Spalding.  "They 
were  chores  you  couldn't  get  away 
from  like  cooking,  ironing,  chopping 
wood,  laundry,  and  mending.  We  also 
demonstrate  some  crafts  so  that  our 
visitors  can  experience  them,  even 
though  they  might  actually  have  been 
done  elsewhere." 

The  elite  took  up  only  those  crafts 
and  activities  that  appealed  to  them, 
Spalding  explains,  because  their  ser- 
vants and  slaves  took  care  of  the 
necessities  of  living.  We  know  that 
Mrs.  Tryon  enjoyed  writing  and  may 
have  embroidered  or  done  other 
needlework. 


"In  middle-class  households,  ladies 
might  relax  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
afternoon  by  quilting  or  embroider- 
ing," says  Spalding.  "Poor  and  working 
class  families  had  little  leisure  time. 
Everything  they  did  went  toward  keep- 
ing body  and  soul  tcigether." 


Shirley  Willis  is  Tryon  Palace's 
domestic  skills  program  manager 
and  "Governor  Tryon's  cook." 
Willis  has  been  involved  with  the 
study  and  practice  of  historical  culi- 
nary arts  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites 
&  Gardens  for  almost  20  years. 

"1  have  always  enjoyed  cooking. 
And  I  enjoyed  history  even  more  than 
cooking,"  Willis  says.  She  jumped  at 
the  chance  to  combine  the  two  inter- 
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ests.  But  she  had  to  start  from  scratch 
since  no  historical  cooking  program 
existed  then  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens. 

"There  was  nothing  -  no  research  - 
nothing,"  says  Willis.  She  began  to 
read  history.  She  learned  how  to  use 
original  inventories  and  order  lists  to 
surmise  what  people  cooked,  what  and 
when  they  ate,  and 
where  their  food  came 
from.  Willis  says  hands- 
on  experiences  at  other 
living  history  museums 
were  particularly  impor- 
tant to  her. 

"1  have  clarified  sugar 
at  Sturhridge  Village, 
made  cheese  at  Century 
Village  in  Ohio,  and  dis- 
tilled straw-berry  water  at 
Hale  Farm  and  Village," 
she  says. 

Now  Willis  "cooks  for 
the  governor"  several  days 
a  week  and  supervises  all 
the  Kitchen  crafters. 

She  says  Tryon 's  cook 
was  responsible  for  feeding 
at  least  10  people  -  the 
governor  and  his  wife  and 
child  when  they  were  in 
residence,  the  servants  and 
two  slaves  who  are  known  to 
have  worked  at  the  Palace,  and  whatev- 
er dignitaries  that  the  Tryons  were 
entertaining  at  the  time. 

Breakfast  would  have  been  served  to 
the  Tryons  about  8  in  the  morning. 
Dinner,  served  about  2  in  the  after- 
noon, was  the  main  meal  of  the  day 
and  lasted  about  two  hours.  Unless 
they  were  entertaining,  the  Tryons 
would  have  a  light  supper,  mostly  left- 
overs, about  8  or  9  p.m.  The  menu  was 
decided  through  consultation  between 
Mrs.  Tryon  and  the  housekeeper  and 
between  the  housekeeper  and  the 
cook.  Mrs.  Tryon  and  the  cook  would 
rarely  have  met. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  scent  of 
a  fire  and  goodies  on  the  hearth,  visi- 


tors to  the  Palace  Kitchen  today  enjoy 
watching  skilled  craftspeople  creating 
cloth  by  hand  (rom  raw  cotton,  wool, 
and  flax  -  exactly  as  it  had  been  done 
until  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Palace  spinner  Ruth  Barbour,  a 
retired  Environ-mental  Protection 
Agency  scientist,  is  a  life-long  textile 
lover.  She  has  five  spinning  wheels 
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Tr^oJi  Palace  craftspeople  spin  the  yarns  that  are  later 
used  by  the  weavers  to  7nake  fabric . 


and  a  loom  at  home.  To  watch  her 
spin  is  to  watch  an  artist.  As  she  draws 
her  hand  away  from  the  spinning- 
wheel  bobbin,  the  thread  appears  at 
her  fingertips  from  the  fluff  of  white 
wool  (called  a  roving). 

For  maximum  warmth  and  water- 
proofing, she  says,  in  the  18th-century 
yarn  would  have  been  spun  directly 
from  the  sheep  shearing.  The  wool 
would  have  a  full  load  of  lanolin  and 
grease.  It  would  have  smelled  to  high 
heaven  in  a  warm  room,  but  it  would 
have  kept  the  wearer  warm  and  dry 
out  in  the  elements. 

Kathleen  Meyer  has  been  a  Palace 
weaver  for  three  years.  "1  am  absolute- 
ly fascinated  with  weaving,"  she  says. 


In  her  years  at  the  Palace  she  has 
become  adept  at  planning  a  pattern, 
preparing  yarn  for  the  lot)m,  threading 
the  loom  (that's  the  hard  part),  and 
weaving  smooth  cloth.  The  Palace 
Kitchen  has  three  weavers  who  can 
thread  the  loom,  described  by  Meyer 
as  "a  bear." 

Julia  McDonald,  a  textile  specialist, 
has  brought  order  to  the  spinning  and 
weaving  program  at  Tryon  Palace. 
Since  joining  the  crafters,  she  has 
catalogued  the  yarns,  spearheaded  a 
program  to  sell  Palace-made  craft 
items  in  its  gift  shop,  and  instituted 
good-natured  quotas  for  the  spinners 
and  weavers.  The  crafters  wink  and 
smile  about  meeting  their  "quota"  for 
the  day,  but  they  proudly  announce 
when  they've  done  so. 


Although  visitors  can  closely 
observe  crafts  being  practiced 
in  the  Palace  Kitchen,  every- 
one gets  a  hands-on  experience  in  the 
19th-century  Robert  Hay  House.  The 
interpreters  sometimes  implement  the 
Tom  Sawyer  method  of  chore  comple- 
tion by  offering  visitors  the  chance 
to  sweep  the  yard  or  put  a  few  stitches 
in  the  quilt  that  is  ever  present  on  the 
quilt  frame. 

"The  children  sweep  the  yard  so  that 
no  grass  grows,"  says  Margaret  Fowler, 
who  plays  Mrs.  Hay.  "You  must  scythe 
grass  regularly  or  it  will  become 
overgrown,  affiirding  cover  for  all 
sorts  of  rodents  and  snakes.  And  no 
boy  ever  cut  off  a  toe  with  a  broom.  So 
we  prefer  to  keep  the  yard  all  tidy 
and  swept." 

It's  all  part  of  an  efftirt  by  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  to  give 
its  visitors  the  pleasure  of  experiencing 
50  years  of  chores  being  done  by  others, 
from  the  elite  tif  the  18th  century  to  the 
tradesman  of  the  1 9th.  And  somehow, 
those  chores  from  long  ago  don't  seem  as 
onerous  as  vacuuming  the  carpet  or 
loading  the  dishwasher.  In  fact,  they 
kind  of  look  like  fun.  ♦ 
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1    Movie 

1492  -  Conquest  of 

Paradise 

Tuesday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 

Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by 

the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of 

Friends 

Ridley  Scott's  version  of  the 
story  of  Christopher  Columbus 
stars  Gerard  Depardieu  as  the 
explorer  whose  fearless  pursuit  of 
a  new  trading  route  to  the  East 
led  to  treachery  and  carnage. 
Sigourney  Weaver  and  Armand 
Assante  also  star.  ,,, 

5  Concert 

The  Ebony  Muse 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon 
Palace  ticketholders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Living  History  Programs 
Manager  Simon  Spalding  per- 
forms 19th  century  African 
American  music  and  poetry  from 
North  Carolina.  The  program 
includes  spiritual  and  maritime 
songs,  banjo  tunes,  and  verse  by 
enslaved  poet  Moses  David 
Horton. 
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I  i    Special  Event 

to     MumFest  2002 

Friday  through  Sunday. 
Gardens  open  free  to  the 
public;  interior  tours  at 
regular  price. 

Our  gardens  will  be  ablaze 
with  thousands  of  chrysanthe- 
mums for  this  citywide  celebra- 
tion. Crafts  demonstrations  are 
set  for  the  Palace  grounds,  and 
the  Crafts  and  Garden  Shop  will 
sell  historic  plants.  The  festival 
also  features  crafts,  rides  games 


and  family  entertainment  in  New 
Bern's  historic  downtown.  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
co-sponsors  MumFest  2002  with 
the  City  of  New  Bern  and  Swiss 
Bear  Inc. 

12   Garden  Lecture 

The  Chrysanthemum 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium 

Our  special  MumFest  lecture 
will  look  at  fall's  amazing  flower 
from  its  imperial  beginnings. 
After  the  lecture,  attendees  will 
be  able  to  tour  the  Palace  gardens 
free  to  enjoy  the  different  vari- 
eties on  display. 


19  Children's  Workshop 

Dig  It! 

Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor 
Center.  $8  per  child;  limited  to 
15  participants;  call  514-4935 
for  reservations. 

Students  will  learn  how 
archaeologists  find  out  about  the 
past  by  participating  in  a  simulat- 
ed archeological  excavation.  A 
three-hour  program  for  children 
ages  9-12. 


20  Walking  Tour 

African  American  Historic 
Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  p.m.  Departs  from 
the  Visitor  Center.  $4;  free  for 
Tryon  Palace  ticketholders  and 
members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Explore  New  Bern's  African 
American  downtown  historic 
district  and  learn  about  the  lives 
of  free  and  enslaved  blacks  in 
New  Bern. 


22  Home  School  Days 

t®    Tuesday  through  Thursday 
24   9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  ,  $6  for  stu- 
dents, $10  for  adults. 
Space  is  limited  and  prepay- 
ment required;  call  (252)  514- 
4935  to  register. 

Home-school  families  enjoy  a 
full  day  of  hands-on  activities, 
take-home  projects  and  Palace 
tours.  Bring  your  picnic  lunch 
and  spend  a  day  in  the  past. 
Activities  designed  for  school- 
aged  children;  some  activities 
have  minimum  age  requirements. 

26  Saturday  Sampler 

Tryon  Palace 
Conservation  Lab  Tour 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  Meet  in 
Visitor  Center.  $4;  free  for 
Tryon  Palace  ticketholders  and 
members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Conservator  David  Taylor  will 
offer  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at 
the  Tryon  Palace  conservation 
lab,  discuss  furniture  conservation 
techniques  used  by  museums,  and 
discuss  some  ongoing  projects. 
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Movie 

All  Quiet  on  the 

Western  Front 

Tuesday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 

Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by 

the  Tryon  Palace  Council  of 

Friends 

Richard  Thomas  is  a  naive 
World  War  I  German  recruit  and 
Ernest  Borgnine  the  grizzled  ser- 
geant who  shows  him  the  brutal 
realities  of  war  in  this  compelling 
new  version  of  the  classic  novel. 
Co-stars  Patricia  Neal  and 
Donald  Pleasence. 


'5K^5: 


Garden  Lecture 

Autumn  —  The  Garden's 
Last  Hurrah 

Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon 
Palace  ticketholders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Gardening  doesn't  end  after 
the  first  autumn  frost.  Join  J.C. 
Raulston  Arboretum  Assistant 
Director  Todd  Lasseigne  as  he 
discusses  exciting  plants  for  the 
fall  garden. 


1 6  Saturday  Sampler 

Why,  Soldiers,  Why? 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon 
Palace  ticketholders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Living  history  Programs 
Manager  Simon  Spalding  per- 
forms 18th  military  songs  and 
tunes.  The  program  includes 
songs  popular  in  the  French  & 
Indian  War  and  American 
Revolution;  soldiers'  parodies  of 
familiar  tunes,  and  loyalist  and 
patriot  songs. 

I  7  Walking  Tour 

African  American  Historic 
Downtown  Walking  Tour 
Sunday,  2  p.m.  Departs  from 
the  Visitor  Center.  $4;  free  for 
Tryon  Palace  ticketholders  and 
members  of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Explore  New  Bern's  African 
American  downtown  historic  dis- 
trict and  learn  about  the  lives  of 
free  and  enslaved  blacks  in  New 
Bern. 


27  Holiday  Celebration 
through  2002 

Dec   Daytime  Holiday  Tours 
OQ    All  decked  out  in  holiday 

finery,  Tryon  Palace  and  its  his- 
toric homes  welcome  visitors  to 
two  centuries  of  American 
Christmas  traditions.  Call  (252) 
514-4900  or  (800)  767-1560 
for  a  copy  of  our  Holiday 
Celebration  2002  brochure. 

28  Thanksgiving  Day 

Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens  is  closed  for 
the  holiday 


30  Holiday  Workshop 

Two  Centuries  of  Christmas 

Ornaments 

Saturday,  10  a.m.  Meet  in  the 

Visitor  Center.  $15;  space  is 

limited  and  prepayment 

required  -  call  514-4935  for 

reservations. 

Create  unique  historical 
Christmas  ornaments  from  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  -  a  won- 
derful holiday  activity  for  adults 
and  children. 
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Movie 

Holiday  Inn 

Tuesday,  7  p.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  Free.  Sponsored  by 
the  Tryon  Palace  Council 
of  Friends 

One  of  the  most  delightful 
holiday  musicals  of  all  time! 
Irving  Berlin's  musical  trip 
through  the  calendar  features  the 
film  debut  of  "White  Christmas." 
Bing  Crosby  and  Fred  Astaire  are 
its  immortal  stars. 


4  Holiday  Workshop 

Two  Centuries  of  Christmas 

Ornaments 

Wednesday,  10  a.m.  Meet  in 

the  Visitor  Center.  $15;  space  is 

limited  and  prepayment 

required  -  call  514-4935 

for  reservations. 

Create  unique  historical 
Christmas  ornaments  from  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  -  a  won- 
derful holiday  activity  for  adults 
and  children. 

7  Holiday  Workshop 

Two  Centuries  of  Christmas 

Ornaments 

Saturday,  10  a.m.  Meet  in  the 

Visitor  Center.  $15;  space  is 

limited  and  prepayment 

required  -  call  514-4935  for 

reservations. 

See  Dec.  4  listing  for  details. 

13  Christmas 

Candlelight  Tour 

,      Friday,  5  to  9  p.m.  (ticket  sales 
^''      end  at  8  p.m.).  Admission 
charged. 

Tour  the  decorated  first-floor 
rooms  of  Tryon  Palace,  the 
Kitchen  Office,  and  our  historic 


homes.  Visit  the  Civil  War 
camp  to  capture  the  spirit  of  a 
wartime  Christmas.  Enjoy  holiday 
music,  cider  and  cookies  at  the 
Palace  stables. 


1 3  Jonkonnu  Celebration 

Friday,  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  Free. 
Costumed  singers,  dancers  and 
musicians  re-create  an  African 
American  yuletide  tradition 
unique  to  eastern  North 
Carolina.  As  the  festive 
procession  winds  from  house  to 
house,  it  brings  to  life  a  19th-cen- 
tury blend  of  African,  Caribbean 
and  English  customs. 


A  WOMAN  OF  MAXIMUM  INFLUENCE 

Continued  from  Page  4 


Fame  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  as  well  as  the 
Newspapers  in  Education  Hall  of  Fame. 
Last  year,  when  the  Educational  Press 
Association  added  her  to  its  Hall  of 
Fame,  Raleigh's  Metro  Magazine,  report- 
ing on  the  honor,  referred  to  Hunt  as  "an 
icon  in  childhood  education  circles." 

Pretty  inspiring  stuff,  that.  Hunt  offers 
no  hint,  though,  that  all  of  the  recogni- 
tion has  changed  her  focus  in  the  least. 

"What  inspires  me  more  than  any- 
thing is  the  feeling  that  I'm  helping  kids. 


and  I'm  helping  adults,  and  I'm  helping 
teachers,"  she  says.  "That's  what  keeps 
me  going  -  the  feeling  that  I'm  telling 
them  some  of  the  things  that  1  wish  I'd 
known  back  when  I  was  a  teacher." 

It's  the  same  sort  of  dedication  Hunt 
brings  to  the  Tryon  Palace  Commission, 
the  body  that  acts  as  the  museum  com- 
plex's board  of  overseers,  where  she  has 
been  an  active  member  since  1993. 
Hunt  says  she's  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  Tryon  Palace's  long-range  plans  to 
build  the  new  North  Carolina  History 


Education  Center  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Barbour  Boat  Works  adjacent 
to  the  Palace  and  to  use  cutting-edge 
computer  technology  to  teach  its 
visitors  about  North  Carolina's  history. 
"I'm  very  interested  in  what  goes  on 
educationally  at  Tryon  Palace,  and 
I'm  excited  about  the  new  plans,"  she 
says.  "I  enjoy  being  a  part  of  what 
goes  on,  and  I'm  vitally  interested  in 
the  educational  aspects  of  it.  I  just 
wish  I  had  more  time  to  give  it,  I 
really  do."  4 
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1 4  Garden  Lecture 

Christmas  Wreaths  and 
Garlands 

Saturday,  10  a.m.  Visitor  Center 
Auditorium.  $4;  free  for  Tryon 
Palace  ticketholders  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Tryon  Palace 
Council  of  Friends. 

Homemade  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands make  a  special  gift.  Learn 
how  to  make  your  own  as  Tryon 
Palace's  floral  designer  Linda 
Stancill  demonstrates  techniques 
for  creating  stunning  garlands 
and  shares  secrets  to  making 
designer-quality  holiday  wreaths. 


1 4  Holiday  Workshop 

Victorian  Gingerbread  Houses 
Saturday,  1  p.m.  Meet  in  the 
Visitor  Center.  $50;  space  is 
limited  and  prepayment 
required  -  call  514-4935  for 
reservations. 

Decorate  your  own  fairy  tale 
gingerbread  cottage  to  take  home 
for  the  holidays. 

1 4  Christmas 

Candlelight  Tour 

Saturday,  5  to  9  p.m.  (ticket 

sales  end  at  8  p.m.). 

See  the  Dec.  13  listing  for  details. 


1 4  Jonkonnu  Celebration 

Saturday,  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Free. 

See  the  Dec.  13  listing  for  details. 

20  Special  Program 

snd   Holiday  Hearth  Cooking 
2*1     Friday  and  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  Kitchen  Office.  Included 
with  all  Tryon  Palace  tickets. 
Visit  the  Palace  Kitchen  to 
watch  the  cooks  prepare  an  elab- 
orate holiday  meal  fit  for  a  royal 
governor  featuring  historic 
recipes  and  foods  of  Colonial 
North  Carolina.  Recipes  will  be 
available  for  visitors  to  take 
home. 

20  Christmas 

Candlelight  Tour 

Friday,  5  to  9  p.m.  (ticket  sales 

end  at  8  p.m.). 

See  the  Dec.  13  listing  for  details. 

20  Jonkonnu  Celebration 

Friday,  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  Free. 
See  the  Dec.  13  listing  for  details 


21    Christmas 

Candlelight  Tour 

Saturday,  5  to  9  p.m.  (ticket 

sales  end  at  8  p.m.). 

See  the  Dec.  13  listing  for  details. 

21    jonkonnu  Celebration 

Saturday,  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Free. 

See  the  Dec.  13  listing  for  details. 

23  Day  Camp 

Tryon  Palace 
Christmas  Camp 
Monday,  December  23,  9  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  $15;  for  students  ages 
9-12;  space  is  limited  and  pre- 
payment required.  Call  Craven 
County  Recreation  and  Parks, 
636-6606,  to  register. 

Get  in  the  holiday  spirit  with 
historical  holiday  workshops  and 
activities  with  fun  hands-on 
crafts  to  take  home.  A  great  way 
for  kids  to  kick  off  their 
Christmas  vacation. 


24  Holidays 

to    Season's  Greetings!  Tryon 
26    Palace  Historic  Sites  &  Gardens 
is  closed  for  the  holidays 

28  Film  Festival 

Holiday  Family  Film  Festival 
Saturday,  1  to  4  p.m.  Visitor 
Center  Auditorium.  Free. 
Bring  the  family  to  enjoy  holiday 
films  about  yuletide  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  old-fashioned  fun. 
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The    View    From 


The    Greenhouse 


Tis  the  Season  for  Spectacular  Color 


LOOK  BEYOND  THE  MUMS  TO  FIND  A  GARDEN  FULL  OF  PLANTS  GOING  OUT  IN  A  BLAZE  OF  GLORY 


B-y  Perry  Mathewes 

As  the  summer  heat  fades  and 
the  nights  get  cooler,  people 
begin  to  think  about  fall  color. 
Usually  the  first  thought  turns  to  the 
blazing  yellows  and  brilliant  reds  of 
trees  high  in  the  Smokies  or 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  In  the 
coastal  plain  we  may  not  get 
the  great  fall  foliage  of  the 
mountains,  but  this  is  still  a 
great  time  to  see  some  exciting 
color  in  the  gardens. 

October  is  the  month  for 
chrysanthemums.  This  year  our 
gardens  will  be  resplendent 
with  the  traditional  reds, 
oranges  and  yellows  of  fall.   In 
addition,  you  can  find  shades  of 
white,  pink  and  lavender.  Our 
gardens  always  look  spectacular 
with  these  showy  plants.  The 
mum  is  one  of  the  best-suited 
plants  for  the  Latham  garden  in 
particular.  The  bright,  tightly 
packed  blooms  fill  the  beds 
with  solid  blocks  of  color,  show- 
ing off  the  intricate  design  to 
perfection. 

While  the  flashy  mums  gar- 
ner most  of  the  attention,  there 
are  other  colorful  fall  plants  in 
our  gardens.  Summer  annuals 
such  as  amaranths,  four  o'clocks 
and  cockscombs  end  their  year 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Fall  perenni- 
als such  as  asters,  confederate 
roses  and  swamp  sunflower 
tower  over  garden,  while  butterfly 
bushes,  wax  mallows,  and  salvias  enjoy 
a  last  flourish  before  settling  down  for 
the  winter.  Many  plants  that  perform 
admirably  in  the  summer  heat  really 
thrive  when  the  cooler  weather 
arrives.  Both  our  morning  glories  and 
roses  are  plants  that  explode  with 
bright  colors  as  the  season  progresses. 

As  November  arrives,  the  mums  are 


replaced  with  pansies,  providing  a  gen- 
teel coloring  to  the  flowerbeds  for  the 
winter.  Many  fall  blooming  shrubs  add 
color  and  scent  to  the  garden. 
Laurustinus  and  sasanqua  camellias 
offer  delicate  white  and  pink  flowers 


Perennials  put  on  a  magnificent  fall  show  in  Tryon  Palace's 
Jones  House  Garden. 


against  the  backdrop  of  lustrous  green 
leaves.  The  tiny  white  flowers  of  the 
fragrant  tea  olive  are  hardly  notice- 
able, but  their  delicious  perfume  won't 
let  you  forget  where  they  are.  The 
American  beautyberry  displays  shock- 
ing purple  berries  at  this  time  of  year 
that  can  not  be  ignored  and  are  a 
favorite  of  passersby  and  birds  alike. 
As  we  move  into  December,  a  riot  of 


colorful  plants  is  used  to  make  Christ- 
mas decorations.   Our  designers  are 
not  averse  to  sprucing  up  the  seasonal 
flowers,  berries,  fruit  and  greenery  with 
ribbons  and  gilding.  Visitors  who  ven- 
ture beyond  the  bountiful  decorations 
will  find  a  serene  winter  garden 
that  invites  a  slower  pace  of  rest 
and  discovery.  Trees  laden  with 
red,  yellow,  orange  or  white 
berries  include  the  dahoon  holly 
yaupon,  winterberry,  chokeberry, 
poet's  laurel,  chinaberry  and 
popcorn  tree.  Our  yellowed- 
berried  dahoon  holly  is  of  par- 
ticular note.  It  is  a  cultivar 
called  "Tryon  Palace"  and  was 
registered  with  this  name  when 
it  was  first  recognized  growing 
in  our  gardens. 

Winter  greenery  and  berries 
are  not  the  only  color  to  find  in 
the  winter  garden,  with  some 
flowers  adding  brightness  during 
this  cool  season.  Plants  that  are 
more  often  thought  of  as  spring 
plants  in  colder  climates  are  sur- 
prisingly good  winter  annuals  in 
this  area.  While  pansies  are  the 
more  common  fare,  you  will  also 
find  sweet  alyssum,  toadflax,  pot 
marigold,  stock  and  snapdragons 
all  thriving  in  our  winter.  If  the 
weather  stays  mild,  even  our 
roses,  especially  the  heirlooms 
like  "Old  Blush"  and  "Safrano," 
will  bloom  until  almost 
Christmas. 
Autumn  is  a  time  of  dynamic 
change  in  the  gardens  at  Tryon  Palace. 
The  cooling  weather  is  a  backdrop  to 
the  transformation  of  the  garden  from 
summer  flowers  to  chrysanthemums  to 
the  winter  displays.  Through  all  of  this 
dramatic  change  is  a  wonderful  con- 
stant -  brilliant  color.  ♦ 

PERRY  MATHEWES  is  Tryon 
Palace's  curator  of  gardens. 
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Friends 


The  Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends 
welcomes  the  following  new  members 
who  have  joined  since  May  1 ,  2002: 

Supporter 

Mrs.  Bill  Allen,  New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  English,  Jr., 

New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  B.  Lovvorn, 

New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Rafson,  New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Seymour, 

New  Bern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Wright, 

Morgantown 


Family/Grandparents 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Carson, 

New  Bern 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  Oliver,  New  Bern 

Associate 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Thad  Andress, 

Minden,  La. 
Cecelia  Butchin,  New  Bern 
Mary  N.  Cruz,  New  Bern 
Vannie  E.  Gray,  Ayden 
Dona  Gresham,  Havelock 
Gary  Gresham,  Havelock 
Stacey  A.  Griffith,  New  Bern 
Alberta  Grignon,  New  Bern 
Joan  Justice,  New  Bern 


Kenneth  Justice,  New  Bern 
Carol  Lawler,  New  Bern 
Andrea  Logue,  New  Bern 
Christopher  Logue,  New  Bern 
Donald  B.  Mayer,  New  Bern 
Beverly  Redding,  New  Bern 
John  Schaefer,  Washington,  NC 
Victoria  Schaefer,  Washington,  NC 
Betty  G.  Simon,  New  Bern 
Virginia  C.  Stewart,  New  Bern 
Michelle  Snyder,  New  Bern 
Megan  Volmer,  New  Bern 
Michael  Volmer,  New  Bern 
Robert  Weeks,  New  Bern 
Sylvia  Weeks,  New  Bern 
Ruth  A.  Smith,  New  Bern 


Coming  Soon  to  a  Mailbox  Near  You 

B)i  Nancy  Mansfield 


A  recent  study  by  the  American 
Council  of  Trustees  and  Alumni 
found  that  while  99  percent  of  stu- 
dents at  55  top  universities  could 
identify  the  cartoon  characters 
Beavis  and  Butt-Head  and  98  per- 
cent knew  the  rapper  Snoop  Doggy 
Dogg,  just  42  percent  could  name 
Washington  as  the  man  who  was 
called  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen . "  More  than  three-quarters 
of  those  universities  do  not  require  a 
single  course  in  American  history. 

If  misery  likes  company,  the  plight 
of  the  father  of  our  country  -  as 
reported  in  the  preceding  excerpt 
from  a  July  27  New  York  Times  story 
about  revitalizing  Mount  Vernon  - 
should  make  those  occasional  letters 
addressed  to  "Tyrone  Place"  a  little 
easier  to  bear.  But  I'm  not  sure  there's 
any  solace  for  anyone  in  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  the  "top"  universities 
cited  above  don't  require  a  course  in 
American  history.  That's  scary. 

We're  realists  at  Tryon  Palace.   If 
history  is  losing  ground  in  our  formal 
educational  system  -  and  it  is  -  then 


we  must  work  harder  and  smarter  to 
make  history  accessible,  relevant  and 
fun  for  our  visitors.   We  used  to  think 
that  we  needed  to  focus  more  on  chil- 
dren.  But  we  know  now  that  their 
parents  probably  need  some  work,  as 
well.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  better 
experience  for  everyone. 

If  this  magazine  came  to  you  in  the 
mail,  chances  are  you'll  be  getting 
another  communication  from  us  short- 
ly. This  one  will  ask  for  your  support 
of  the  2002  Annual  Fund  of  the  Tryon 
Palace  Council  of  Friends. 

The  Annual  Fund  provides  operat- 
ing support  for  the  programs  that  make 


Leave  a  Legacy 

When  you  are  planning  your 
estate,  please  consider  including 
Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
Gardens.   If  you  would  like  to 
discuss  a  planned  gift,  please  call 
Nancy  Mansfield,  Development 
Officer,  at  (252)  514-4956.  Your 
inquiry  will  be  handled  promptly 
and  discreetly. 


history  come  alive  when  you  visit 
Tryon  Palace  Histiuic  Sites  & 
Gardens.  A  big  part  of  this  support 
goes  to  the  costumed  craftspeople  and 
character  interpreters  who  encourage 
you  to  become  a  time  traveler.   When 
you  encounter  Father  Christmas  in  our 
Victorian  holiday  house,  or  meet  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  in  his  study,  or  are  invited 
to  help  out  with  chores  in  Palace 
Kitchen  or  the  Hay  House,  you  are 
experiencing  Annual  Fund  support  at 
work.  These  experietices  simply  would 
not  happen  without  private  funding. 

These  are  tough  times,  and  all  of  us 
-  including  state  government  -  need 
to  make  tough  choices  about  what  to 
support.  Can  we  really  afford  to  worry 
about  history  museums  at  this  point? 

Can  we  really  afford  not  to.'   Might 
the  loss  of  our  past  be  limiting  our 
visions  for  the  future?  "The  further 
backward  you  can  look,"  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  reminded  us,  "the  further 
forward  you  are  likely  to  see."   Please 
keep  an  eye  out  for  your  Annual  Fund 
appeal  and  take  a  moment  to  make  a 
difference.  ♦ 

NANCY  MANSFIELD  is  the  devel- 
opment officer  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic 
Sites  &  Gardens. 
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New    In 


The    Shops 


Here  Come  the  Holidays! 


kur  beautiful 
'  cloisonne 
pineapple  orna- 
ment will  add 
some  traditional 
southern  sparkle 
to  your  holiday 
tree.  About  4 
inches  tall.  $20. 
And  don't  forget:  We 
can  giftwrap  all  your  pur- 
chases. We  strive  to  be  the  best  gift  shop  in 
town,  specializing  in  items  that  relate  to  New 
Bern  and  Tryon  Palace.  And  members  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Council  of  Friends  get  a  10  per- 
cent discount  on  any  purchase. 


Classic  Mother  Goose  and  other  favorite  storybook  characters  make 
adorable  ornaments  and  figurines  to  fill  your  holiday  tree  or  children's 
classics  bookcase.  The  charming  details  on  the  dolls  include  the  lost  sheep 
for  Little  Bo  Peep,  sunglasses  for  the  Three  Blind  Mice,  and  even  beanstalk 
seeds  for  Jack.  We  offer  them  from  $10  apiece  to  $22  to  $30  a  storybook 
set.   And  you  can  browse  our  children's  books  this  fall  and  find  the  story- 
book to  match  the  character.  Our  museum  shops  feature  many  great  books 
and  collectibles  to  introduce  the  classics  to  your  home. 
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